WASHINGTON 


There was a time when UN charter improvements 
were a remote and hazy possibility. That a review 
conference will be held is now taken for granted. 
Charter Review is receiving major emphasis in 
many national organizations, and in newspapers 
and magazines. 


Discussion has been shifting away from “Shall 
there be a charter review conference?” to “What 
should be proposed at a charter review conference?” 


The great challenge for a charter review confer- 
ence is the permanent elimination of war through 
world disarmament under a system of limited world 
law. This is what most people thought they were get- 
ting at San Francisco. A recent Roper poll shows 
that this is still what Americans want. 


Miracles are not to be expected. Hopes that a re- 
view conference will meet briefly and harmoniously 
and close quickly with firm solutions, might lead 
to serious frustration. On the other hand, it is not 
too much to expect that a charter review conference 
will focus world attention on constructive possibili- 
ties, will again put heavy pressure on Soviet recalci- 
trance, and might make nations realize that dis- 
armament is not only attainable but is urgently 
necessary. 


Some informed observers believe that a charter 
review conference might well last, not for months 
but for years. They foresee the possibility of a con- 
ference which might divide into subcommittees and 
have many adjournments and recesses, but through- 
out that period they see active working parties and 
intensive efforts in the direction of overall solutions 
of world problems. 

1955 is not a magic number. The charter pro- 
vides merely that the General Assembly which meets 
in 1955 will consider the question of scheduling a 
Charter Review Conference. If a conference is de- 
cided upon it will take place sometime after the 
close of that General Assembly—Spring 1956 at 
the earliest. Since 1956 is a United States presi- 
dential year, some observers feel that it would be 
a bad year for a charter review conference. There 
is a great deal of sentiment in favor of scheduling 
the actual conference for early 1957, so that it will 
avoid the morass of partisan politics. 

The United Nations Secretariat is now engaged 
in the preparation of a very comprehensive report 
on the original UN charter conference in San Fran- 
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cisco and upon the development and interpretation 
of the charter since that time. In the United States 
and in other countries, governmental agencies are 
giving serious thought to what charter proposals 


should be made. 


Hearings 


The Senate Subcommittee on United Nations 
Charter is planning further hearings in the field in 
order to ascertain public attitudes on charter re- 
vision. There will be hearings in Milwaukee April 
10th and possibly other middlewestern cities early 
in April. 

Ambassador Lodge gave some revealing testi- 
mony before the Senate subcommittee last month. 
He reaffirmed the Department’s purpose to support 
a revision conference and listed changes he desired. 
They included a modification of veto provisions and 
a rearrangement of the structure of the UN so as to 
bring the more independent specialized agencies 
under closer supervision of the U.N. Secretariat. 

A subcommittee of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee is also concerning itself with UN charter 
review plans and is considering the possibility of 
having hearings around the country. Chaired by 
Chester E. Merrow (R., N.H.), it has so far heard 
both opponents and supporters of the United Nations 
representing various organizations. Some of them 
have attacked both the UN, and proponents of a 
stronger UN, and have urged downward charter re- 
vision. The hearings have made it clear that isola- 
tionists, too, are aware of the 1955 date with Char- 
ter Review. 


Brieker Resolution 


While there is always a possibility that the mo- 
tion to reconsider the Bricker resolution will be 
brought up on the floor of the Senate, there are also 
many reasons for thinking it is dead for the session. 
Another protracted fight on this issue would com- 
pletely thwart the adoption of the Administration’s 
legislative program and Congressional leaders can 
be counted upon to oppose it for this reason. As a 
national issue, however, it is far from dead and 
the Brickerites are planning a grass roots campaign 
during the year ahead. Congressmen and Senators 
are still watching their mail closely in an effort to 
Jearn national sentiment on the issue. se 


BRANCH NEWS 


California—New branch officers are Dr. U. S. 
Mitchell, of San Mateo, state president; Ted Leut- 
zinger; vice president for the south; and Allan 
Chambliss, vice president of the north . . . The 1- 
minute Henry Fonda TV spots were used on San 
Francisco’s KGO-TV ... Fern Bruner bought Jimmy 
Tarantino’s “Hollywood Life” on the auction block 
for $1. 

The San Diego Area Council is conducting 
“Operation Newsprint”—the series of UWF news- 
paper advertisements. Durand Kieffer, Clare Crane, 
Joanna Koehler, Mary and Kimball Moore, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Doug MacMillan are directing the 
campaign. 

Colorado—UWF of Colorado received thirty- 
five inquiries from their first newspaper ad “You 
Can’t Have Peace On a Silver Platter,” which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post. According to Faye R. 
Guber, treasurer, $500 was raised in addition to 
regular pledges from about 45 people. The ad 
money was raised in a unique fashion. A chart was 
posted, which held various UWF ideas, and they 
were sold through a share (stock market) plan. 

Connecticut—Norman Cousins will speak at 
fund raising dinners in Greenwich, May 3 and 
Hartford, May 4. 

Idaho—A. J. G. Priest will speak at five fund 
raising dinners. His April 15-19 itinerary includes 
Idaho Falls, Pocatello, Twin Falls, Boise and Lewis- 
ton. 

Ilinois—Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Archibald 
Carey, Sam Levering and Marion McVitty will 
appear on a U.N. Charter Review discussion panel 
in Chicago on April 10. 

recently formed Citizens Commit- 
tee on U.N. Charter Revision held a meeting at 
Drake University in Des Moines. More than 35 
organizations were represented at the two-day ses- 
sion. A resolution requesting that the Senate Sub- 
committee on U. N. Charter Review hold a public 
hearing in Des Moines was unanimously passed. 
C. M. Stanley, Iowa branch president, represented 
UWF. 

Maine—Donald Harrington spoke at a fund 
raising dinner in Portland, March 25. 

Massachusetts—Norman Cousins will speak 
at the Framingham, April 20 dinner. Raymond 
Swing and Alan Green addressed the successful 
March 7 Worcester dinner. 

Minnesota—Mrs. Henry S. Crosby has been 
appointed to succeed Executive Secretary Maxine 
Glover, who recently resigned . . . an Institute on 
U.N. Charter Review will be held April 9-10 at the 
World Affairs Center. 

New England—A combined Charter Revi- 
sion Congress and New England Convention will 


be held May 14-16 at the Hotel Sheraton, Spring- 
field, Mass. Louis Sohn will be guest at the “work- 
ing conference.” 

New Jersey—Sam Levering appeared at 
the March 27th state assembly. 

New Mexieo—Forty, daily five-minute radio 
broadcasts entitled “Arms Race or Human Race?” 
organized by George W. Blodgett have started on 
stations KVSF, Santa Fe, and KGGM, Albuquerque 
...on March 2, the New Mexico State Democratic 
convention unanimously passed a resolution calling 
for a strengthened U.N. Authored by Dr. Joseph 
Devaney and Dr. Burton Freeman, of Los Alamos, 
it also called for “Enforceable disarmament, aboli- 
tion of the unanimity rule of the permanent mem- 
bers, and the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national armed force.” 

New York—Advocating world peace is not 
a commercial enterprise, ruled the Appellate Di- 
vision, Second Department, in dismissing an in- 
formation against Harry H. Purvis, owner of a 
building atop of which was a sign urging support 
of UWF. Mr. Purvis had been convicted last June 
of violating the city’s zoning regulation because the 
sign was within 200 feet of an express highway. 
The law prohibits advertising signs near arterial 
highways, but the court noted that the law concerned 
only those activities “performed for compensation 
or profit.” .. . Senator Ralph Flanders, Walter Van 
Kirk, Executive Director, Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Good Will, National Council of 
Churches, and Norman Cousins were panelists on 
a program at the Conference on World Disarma- 
ment and Development, March 24... Edward W. 
McVitty was reelected Branch president. 

Ohio—“The Myth That Threatens the World” 
will be staged at the annual Akron finance dinner 
April 2. Members of the National Executive Coun- 
cil will be featured in the cast. Mrs. Paul Raisch is 
chairman of the dinner committee. Members of the 
National Executive Council—meeting in Akron 
April 3-4—will be guests . . . The Akron chapter 
has set up nine committees, including a Radio Com- 
mittee headed by Myer Wise and Prof. Howard 
Doutt. The committee produces and directs two 
monthly series of broadcasts—“‘Great Ideas” on 
WHKK and a monthly program on WAKR .. . The 
Cincinnati chapter is producing the “Let’s Talk 
Peace” TV film series for a Sunday afternoon pres- 
entation on station WLW-TV. Victor Rice, E. W. 
Page, and Sally Bray are planning the live portion 
of the show. 

Pennsylvania—Bishop Wilbur Campbell and 
Maclean W. McLean, Secretary-General, World 
Movement for World Federal Government, will 
speak at the April 27 Pittsburgh fund raising din- 
ner. Donald Harrington and James Michener, au- 
thor of “Tales of South Pacific” will speak April 6 
at a fund raising dinner in Philadelphia. 
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Maginot Line Concept of Security 


Joseph C. Grew, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe, speaking be- 
fore the Women’s Forum on National Security, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1954: “. . . It 
seems to me to be a matter of urgency that each 
one of us now relate the security of our nation with 
the security of our daily lives and our homes. 

“By security I do not mean security in the sense 
of isolation behind two great wide oceans,—which 
were formerly regarded as a sort of natural 
Maginot Line. The Maginot Line concept of security 
has been eloquently demonstrated to be a fallacious 
—at times a fatal—misconception. Events and 
technology have rendered it obsolete. 

“**Maginot Line security’ has proven to be an 
error both in modern warfare and in nature. Na- 
ture provides us with plentiful examples of this 
fallacy, such as the long extinct dinosaur. The big- 
gest, the best armed for offense and defense, the 
most frightful looking of all animals—the dinosaur 
died off as a species because he put too much em- 
phasis on unimportant things. He became too big, 
too overburdened with fangs, claws and armor plate. 
It was a mistake, among others of the dinosaur— 
to be so cold-blooded. There came a great geologi- 
cal upheaval, appropriately called the ‘Larramide 
Revolution’ when the climate changed,—and the 
dinosaur was not equipped to cope with it. Indeed, 
he found no real security at all. 

“Now I feel certain that the Women’s Forum on 
National Security is not interested in furthering that 
obsolete concept of security in an age of supersonic 
speeds and modern atomic and _ psychological 
weapons . . . It has been said that the woman’s place 
is in the home,—but I would suggest an amendment 
to this language, to say that woman’s place is in the 
home front in a world struggle. I would go further 
and say that today that front is everywhere.” 


How Labor and Management Can 
Cooperate to Preserve Freedom 

Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, speaking before the Economic 
Club of Detroit, Michigan, Nov. 30, 1953: “News 
of the H-Bomb shocked all of us. When we heard 
that the Russians also had one, we were doubly 
shocked. The H-Bomb has created a great moral 
vacuum in the world. There is fear and uncertainty 
in the hearts of men everywhere. As free men, 
whether we be of labor, or of industry, or leaders 
in the church, or in education, we need to work to- 
gether to find a way to fill this great moral vacuum 
in the world with positive values, because failing in 
that, the vacuum will be filled with negative values 
by the apostles of fear and hatred and hysteria, and 
they will create the kind of world climate that will 
make war inevitable and peace impossible.” 
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CALENDAR 


ApriL 3-4—National Executive Council meeting, 
Hotel Mayflower, Akron, Ohio. 


Apri 4—Fifth anniversary of NATO. 


Apri 10—Senator Alexander J. Wiley’s Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the United Nations Charter will hold a 
“orass roots” hearing in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


June 18-20—National Assembly, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 8th annual UWF convention. 


The World Council of Churches will hold its sec- 
ond Assembly in Evanston, Illinois, August 14-31. 
Tentative topics include a study of the United Na- 
tions, Charter Revision and Regional Federalism. 


“Federalist”? and Newsletter 


The Federalist Newsletter coupled with the new 
digest-size Federalist presents both a new format 
and a changed publishing schedule. The Newsletter 
will appear four times a year (Jan., March, June 
and Oct.) and the Federalist will appear five times 
a year (Feb., May, July, Sept., and Nov.). 

The conversion is intended to permit greater 
emphasis for individual articles, a greater variety 
of content, and a generally more convenient and 
better read magazine. The purpose of both Federal- 
ist publications is to inform, orient and stimulate 
members of UWF. It is felt that the new style and 
format will encourage a larger readership. 
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The Period of Total Danger 


HE POSITION of the United 

States in the world today can be 

summed up in ten words: The 
United States has entered a period 
of total danger. 

Here are some supporting facts: 

(1) At a time when Americans 
should be closing ranks and working 
together in facing up to the roughest 
and toughest crisis in our history, we 
are indulging ourselves in the luxury 
of political shin-kicking and head- 
knocking. The obscene exploitation of 
national issues by political racketeers 
concerned solely with personal power 
has damaged the national health and 
safety. What America needs most is 
not a slugging match between Demo- 
crats and Republicans—or running 
gun-battles within the parties them- 
selves—but common purpose, com- 
mon dedication, common sacrifice. 

(2) The hydrogen bomb arma- 
ments race is on in full force. This is 
not a conventional arms race in which 
a superior stockpile affords some mar- 
gin of security. Only a relatively 
small number of hydrogen bombs, de- 
livered on target, can produce whole- 
sale devastation. 

(3) The United States has no ade- 
quate defense against hydrogen or 
atomic attack. Present-day warfare 
favors hit-and-run tactics. With the 
best defense known to military science 
today, it is still possible to get through 
a substantial number of attacking 
planes or guided missiles. Our princi- 
pal defense is largely limited to the 
striking power of massive retaliation. 

(4) Because of the concentration of 
its population and industry, the 
United States carries a higher war 
hazard than any major nation in the 
world. No other nation has as many 


vital targets to protect. America’s po- 
tential enemies are largely agricul- 
tural. The theory of massive retalia- 
tion must take into account the scat- 
tered populations of those nations. It 
should also take into account what 
happens before retaliation. 

(5) The U. S. Air Force has sighted 
unidentified flying objects over parts 
of the United States. Until we make 
positive identification of such craft, 
we cannot carelessly assume that they 
are without military significance. 

(6) Preventive war is no solution. 
As President Eisenhower stated, it 
offers a glib but preposterous answer 
to America’s dilemma. The Red Army 
is poised on the fringe of West Eu- 
rope. The moment a war begins the 
Red Army would pour into Europe. 
The atom bomb or the hydrogen bomb 
cannot be used against European 
cities for the purposes of liberating 
the people of those cities from an in- 
vader. 

(7) NATO is still more of a ques- 
tion mark than a heavily muscled 
fact. This should be taken into ac- 
count in any “easy out’’ theories of 
preventive war, quite apart from the 
prodigious moral factor involved. 

(8) Asia is slipping away from us. 
Russia is picking up cheap propa- 
ganda victories because she identifies 
herself with the efforts of Asian na- 
tions to achieve national independ- 
ence after more than a century of out- 
side rule. If one more populous Asian 
nation should go under, then Com- 
munism would control a majority of 
the world’s peoples. 

(9) Russia is preparing for various 
types of showdowns in the world, of 
which armed force is only one. She 
is preparing for an. economic show- 


down, convinced that the American 
economy cannot find a stable level 
but will vibrate itself to pieces be- 
tween ups and downs. She is also pre- 
paring for a showdown for peoples, 
convinced that once she speaks for 
the majority of the world’s peoples 
the United States will be left all 
dressed up with fancy armaments and 
no place to go. The consequences of 
American unpreparedness on these 
levels can be even more damaging 
than military unpreparedness. 

(10) The fact that we have entered 
upon a period of total danger is no 
warrant for defeatism. Critical 
though our situation in the world may 
be today, it is also true that no people 
in history have had more to bring to 
a major test than we have today. The 
idea and name of America still have 
the ring of magic for many millions 
of the world’s people—despite the 
ominous spread of anti-Americanism 
in many areas of the world. 


Tuere is hunger for moral leader- 
ship. The response of a large part of 
the world to the April 16, 1953 speech 
by President Eisenhower before the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors was a case in point. In that 
speech the President called for a 
world community under law. He cor- 
rectly said that for the first time in 
human history it was now theoreti- 
cally possible to provide for the basic 
needs of human beings on earth. But 
we were not now doing this because 
so much basic energy and resources 
were being drained off by the need 
for vast armaments in an insecure 
world. 

Since that speech the American 
Government has made it clear that 
our best chance for combating ag- 
gression—and, therefore, our best 
chance for applying the genius of 
science to the making of a better 
world—is by bringing about a rule of 
enforceable law in the world. 

Inevitably, this means a much bet- 
ter United Nations. The American 
proposal for a Review Conference of 
the United Nations is an important 
step in that direction. Whether it is 
possible to make such a fresh start in- 
side the U.N., given the present divi- 
sions in the world, is difficult to say. 
But the United States could seize 
moral initiative in the world by iden- 
tifying itself dramatically with the 
effort to invest the U.N. with respon- 
sible powers—powers to enact, inter- 
pret, and enforce world law. 

Freedom—for us or for anyone else 
—cannot thrive in world anarchy. 
Our advocacy of world law to replace 
world anarchy may be our most pow- 
erful weapon and asset. —N. C. 
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“The Cities Are Finished” 


WASHINGTON. 

In view of the news from the Pa- 
cific, where a hydrogen bomb with at 
least 500 times the power of the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima has_ been 
tested, a recent decision by the Na- 
tional Security Council is worth re- 
porting. This decision calls for the 
evacuation of all major American tar- 
get cities in case of enemy air attack, 
once an effective early warning sys- 
tem has been established. 

It is an astonishing idea, if you 
think about it—all of America’s great 
cities lying naked and empty of peo- 
ple. Yet as explained by its real au- 
thor, Civil Defense Administrator Val 
Petersen, former Governor of Ne- 
braska, the idea makes sense—or at 
least as much sense as anything 
makes in this strange age. 

“The cities are finished,” Petersen 
says flatly. The first hydrogen bomb, 
with less than half the power of the 
bomb just tested, caused an entire 
large island to disappear. A bomb 
which can blow an island out of the 
water can blow any city off the map. 
Indeed, the hydrogen bomb is in a 
sense a gilding of the lily—a modern 
large atomic bomb will destroy any 
but a handful of huge cities. 


* * * * * 


In this situation, the “duck when 
you hear a bang”’ kind of civil defense 
is worse than useless. Petersen caused 
a study to be made of the results of 
a successful attack with modern nu- 
clear weapons on the sixty-seven ma- 
jor population centers in this coun- 
try, assuming this kind of civil de- 
fense. The results were conservative- 
ly estimated at 22,000,000 hospital 
cases and 9,000,000 people killed out- 
right. 

“Just as a practical matter,” Peter- 
sen asked, “how in hell are you going 
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lation believes that air defense can 
stop all enemy bombers, or least pre- 
vent heavy damage—which is, alas, 
wholly untrue. 

“When you are selling in a market 
where seven people out of ten don’t 
think it can happen,” Petersen says, 
“‘you’ve got a helluva sales job.” 

Many people, often the very same 
people who don’t think it could hap- 
pen, also think that there is nothing 
that can be done about it. Episodes 
like that involving the Japanese fish- 
ermen injured by radiation eighty 
miles from the hydrogen bomb test 
induce this fatalism. So do much ex- 
aggerated accounts of the damage 
range of bombs. 

Actually, a person ten miles from 
the explosion even of the monster hy- 
drogen bomb recently tested would 
have a good chance of survival. The 
unfortunate Japanese were the vic- 
tims of a chance “fall-out” of radio- 
active material from the bomb cloud, 
which resulted from a combination of 
bad luck and bad meteorological fore- 
casting. Ordinarily, the cloud mounts 
into the stratosphere and is harm- 
lessly dissipated. 


OF FACT 


to bury 9,000,000 corpses?” The an- 
swer is that this kind of mass slaugh- 
ter simply cannot be permitted to 
happen. Short of a total defense in 
the air—which no informed man be- 
lieves possible—there is only one way 
to prevent it. This is to get the people 
out of the cities before the bombs 
fall. 


This is only possible, of course, if 
there is a long warning time—Peter- 
sen puts the minimum, for most cities, 
at two hours. (For geographical and 
other reasons, three cities, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and New York 
need much more time than that). 
Modern radar and other techniques 
make reliable early warning possible. 
Petersen has been promised by the 
N. S. C. that he will have his mini- 
mum two hours’ warning within a 
year to eighteen months. Then “pre- 
attack evacuation” will officially be- 
come national policy. 


As Petersen points out, a reason- 
ably healthy person can cover ten 
miles in two hours on his feet, par- 
ticularly if incineration acts as an in- 
centive. And successful evacuation 
would at least save the nation’s most 
valuable asset—its inhabitants. The 
trouble is that evacuation requires 
not only the most elaborate and care- 
ful prior planning, but also the disci- 
plined cooperation of literally tens of 
millions of people. And most people 
do not give a tinker’s dam about civil 
defense. 


* * * * * 


These two illusions—that nothing 
need be done and that nothing can be 
done—result of course from simple 
misinformation. They make Peter- 
sen’s job next to impossible. This is no 
fault of Petersen’s. As a result of a 
year’s steadfast staring into hell, this 
normally genial politician is the first 
official in Washington to make sense 
about civil defense. 

The fault lies rather with those who 
believe that the American people can- 
not be trusted with facts which the 
Soviets certainly already know. Some 
months ago, the President intended 
to give the people such basic facts as 
would dissipate these fatal illusions 
described above. But a small group 
of officials—chief among them Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Lewis 


* * * * * 


An extraordinary number of peo- 
ple, Petersen has discovered, harbor 
remarkable illusions about the basic 
facts of their situation. For one thing, 
“people don’t believe it could ever 
really happen.” Polls conducted by the 
Civil Defense Administration show 
that fully three-quarters of the popu- 


Strauss—prevailed with the view 
that the American people should be 
fed pap, lest they become hysterical 
and demand inconvenient action. The 
future may show how heavy is the 
responsibility borne by this small 
group of short-sighted men. 
Copyright, 1954, N. Y. Herald Tribune Inc. 
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UWF Literature 
(Order from Nat’l Office) 


“Dilemma of Our Times” by Vice Admiral Emory 
S. Land, U.S.N. (Ret.)—Full six pages, 81” x 
11”, reproduction of original Pegasus article. 
10¢ each. $8.50 per 100. $80 per 1,000. 

“Case for World Federation” by Edward A. Con- 
way, S.J.—Reprinted from The Catholic Mind, 
Feb. 1954. 3¢ each. 

“United Nations Charter Review’—John Foster 
Dulles’ January 18th testimony before the Sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the United Nations Charter. 5¢ each. 

“1955 Year of Opportunity Set”—Non-Federalist 
U.N. Charter Revision Group Study Set. Com- 
posed of Leader’s kit, and separate kits for each 
member of discussion group. $1.00 Leader’s kit. 

Group member kit, 40¢. Designate number needed. 


Add 10% To All Orders For Postage. 


U. 8S. Gov't. Printing Office 
(Washington 25, D. C.) 


“Review of the United Nations Charter”—Compila- 
tion of documents starting with Atlantic Charter. 
It includes all major studies, acts and statements 
bearing on the principal issues involved in a re- 
view of the Charter 895 pages. $2.50 each. 

“Evolution of Foreign Power”—John Foster Dulles’ 
Jan. 12th speech before the Council on Foreign 
Relations, wherein he first reveals “massive re- 
taliatory power” program. 10 pages. Free. 

“Report on Berlin”—John Foster Dulles Feb. 24th 
radio and television address. 12 pages. Free. 

“On the Atom for Progress and Peace”—Questions 
and Answers regarding President Eisenhower’s 
plan to put atomic energy to peaceful uses. 7 
pages. Free. 
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World Movement News 


Maclean W. McLean, Secretary-General, World 
Movement for World Federal Government, is arriv- 
ing on the Liberte, April 22. This is his first visit 
in three years. While he is in the country, he will 
make six speaking assignments. 


AUSTRALIA—MTr. Ian Allen, recently elected 
to represent Gwydir in the Australian Common- 
wealth Parliament is a federalist and a member of 
the New South Wales Division. 

FRANCE—The two principal federalist groups 
—Union Pour le Fédéralisme Universal and Union 
des Citoyens du Monde—merged to form the Union 
Pour le Fédéralisme Mondiale. M. Francis Gerard, 
formerly president of UFU and member of the 
World Movement For World Federal Government 
Executive Committee, was elected president. 

GREAT BRITAIN—The Federal Union has 
been accepted as a “body member” of the distin- 
guished International Law Association. The ILA, 
with 23 branches all over the world, devotes its 
efforts to the study and improvement of interna- 
tional law, and the furthering of international un- 
derstanding and good will... Mr. Arthur D. Dodds- 
Parker, Conservative M.P. for Banbury, and a vice 
president of FU, has been appointed Under-Secre- 
tary of State at the Foreign Office. 

JAPAN—The Council of Union for World 
Federal Government met recently in Tokyo and 
formally decided to hold a conference at the begin- 
ning of May, 1954. They further plan to hold a 
series of meetings in other Japanese cities immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the 2nd Asian World 
Government Congress next November. These meet- 
ings, which foreign visitors will be urged to attend, 
will be held in Kyoto, Hiroshima, Nagasaki and 
Okinawa. 
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